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vi PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

the quotations, and to supply the missing references while 
checking the references Mr. Smith had given. By an un- 
wearied labour which surprised me, Mr. Tedder discovered 
the greater part of the passages to which references had not 
been supplied. The number of those which continued un- 
discovered was reduced by a third search, aided by clues con- 
tained in the original MS., and hy information I was able 
to give. There now remain less than 2 per c^nt. of unrefer- 
enced statements. 

The supplying of references was not, however, the sole 
purpose to be achieved. Removal of inaccuracies was a 
further purpose. The Descriptive Sociology from which 
numerous quotations were made, had passed through stages 
each of which gave occasion for errors. In the extracts as 
copied by the compilers, mistakes, literal and verbal, were 
certain to be not uncommon. Proper names of persons, 
peoples, and places, not written with due care, were likely 
to be in many cases mis-spelled by the printers. Thus, be- 
lieving that there were many defects which, though not 
diminishing the values of the extracts as pieces of evidence, 
rendered them inexact, I desired that while the references 
to them were furnished, comparisons of them with the orig- 
inals should be made. This task has been executed by Mr. 
Tedder with scrupulous care; so that his corrections have 
extended even to additions and omissions of commas. Con- 
cerning the results of his examination, he has written me the 
following letter: — 

Jvlt/, 1885. 
Dear Mr. Spencer, 

In the second edition (187Y) of the Principles of Soci- 
ology^ Vol. L placed in my hands, there were 2,192 refer- 
ences to the 379 worts quoted. In the new edition there 
are about 2,500 references to 455 works. All of these ref- 
erences, with the exception of about 45, have been com- 
pared with the originals. 

In the course of verification I have corrected numerous 
trifling errors. They were chiefly literal, and included 
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to see a reply would at last be gratified. But on turning over 
the published report of his lectures, I discovered no attempt 
to deal with the hypothesis that religion is evolved from 
the ghost-theory: the sole reference to it being, as Mr. An- 
drew Lang remarks, some thirteen lines describing " psy- 
cholatry " as exhibited in Africa. The work proved to be 
a superfluous polemic against tKe hypothesis that fetishism 
is the primitive form of religion — superfluous, I say, because 
this hypothesis had been, I think, effectually disposed of 
by me in the first edition of this volume. Why Prof. Max 
Miiller should have expended so much labour in disproving 
a doctrine already disproved, is not clear. Still less clear is 
it why, having before him the volume, and adversely criticiz- 
ing certain statements in it referred to above, he entirely 
ignored the chapter in which was already done that which 
his lectures proposed to do. 

What was the indirect pui'pose of his lectures I do not 
understand. He could not himself have supposed that a 
refutation of the fetish-theory was a refutation of the theory 
now standing opposed to his own; though it is not improb- 
able that many of his hearers and readers, supposed that it 
was. 

Concerning the new matter, little needs to be said. To 
Appendix A, entitled " Further Illustrations of Primitive 
Thought," the additions are such as practically to constitute 
it a second demonstration of the thesis demonstrated in 
Part I. To Appendix B, on " The Mythological Theory," 
a section has been prefixed. And Appendix C, on " The 
Linguistic Method of the Mythologists," is new. 

Bayswater^ Jvly^ 1885. 
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facts is such that the author's name and the race referred to 
being given, the extract may in each case be found, and with 
it the reference, it was needless to waste space and hinder 
thought with these distracting foot-notes. I therefore de- 
cided to omit them. In so far as evidence furnished by the 
uncivilized races is concerned (which forms the greater part 
of the evidence contained in this volume), there exists this 
means of verification in nearly all cases. I found, however, 
that many facts from other sources had to be sought out and 
incorporated; and not liking to change the system I had 
commenced with, I left them in an unverifiable state. I 
recognize the defect, and hope hereafter to remedy it. In 
succeeding volumes I propose to adopt a method of reference 
which will give the reader the opportunity of consulting 
the authorities cited, while his attention to them will not be 
solicited. 

The instalments of which this volume consists were 
issued to the subscribers at the following dates: — No. 35 
(pp. 1—80) in June, 1874; 'No. 36 (pp. 81—160) in No- 
vember, 1874; ISTo. 37 (pp. 161—240) in February, 1875; 
No. 38 (pp. 241—320) in May, 1876; No. 39 (pp. 321— 
400) in September, 1876; No. 40 (pp. 401—462, with 
Appendices A & B) in December, 1875; No. 41 (pp. 465 — 
544) in April, 1876; No. 42 (pp. 545—624) in July, 1876; 
and No. 43 (pp. 625 — 704) in December, 1876; an extra 
No. (44) issued in June, 1877, completing the volume. 

With this No. 44, the issue of the System of Synthetic 
TMiilosophy to subscribers, ceases: the intention being to 
publish the remainder of it in volumes only. The next vol- 
ume will, I hope, be completed in 1880. 

Zondon, Decemher^ 1876. 
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its life puts it in relations with, we still do not go beyond the 
limits of Organic Evolution. Nor need we consider that 
we exceed these limits on passing to the phenomena that 
accompany the rearing of offspiing; though here, we see 
the germ of a new order of phenomena. While recognizing 
the fact that parental co-operation foreshadows processes of 
a class beyond the simply organic; and while recognizing 
the fact that some of the products of parental co-operation, 
such as nests, foreshadow products of the super-organic class; 
we may fitly regard Super-organic Evolution as commenc- 
ing only when there arises something more than the com- 
bined efforts of parents. Of course no absolute separation 
exists. If there has been Evolution, that form of it here 
distinguished as super-organic must have come by insensi- 
ble steps out of the organic. But we may conveniently 
mark it off as including all those processes and products 
which imply the co-ordinated actions of many individuals. 
There are various groups of super-organic phenomena, 
of which certain minor ones may be briefly noticed here by 
way of illustration. 

§ 3. Of such the most familiar, and in some respects 
the most instructive, are furnished by the social insects. 

All know that bees and wasps form communities such 
that the units and the aggregates stand in very definite 
relations. Between the individual organization of the hive- 
bee and the organization of the hive as an orderly aggregate 
of individuals with a regularly-formed habitation, there 
exists a fixed connexion. Just as the germ of a wasp evolves 
into a complete individual; so does the adult queen-wasp, 
the germ of a wasp-society, evolve into a multitude of in- 
dividuals with definitely-adjusted arrangements and activi- 
ties. As evidence that Evolution of this order has here 
arisen after the same manner as the simpler orders of Evolu- 
tion, it may be added that, among both bees and wasps, dif- 
ferent genera exhibit it in different degrees. From kinds 
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entage, and approximately equal in the capacities; but it 
is a union among the offspring of one mother, carried on, 
in some cases for a single generation, and in some cases for 
more; and from this community of parentage arises the pos- 
sibility of claeses having unlike structures and consequent 
unlike functions. Instead of being allied to the specializa- 
tion which arises in a society, properly so called, the speciali- 
zation which arises in one of these large and complicated 
insect-families, is allied to that which arises between the 
sexes. Instead of two kinds of individuals descending from 
the same parents, there are several kinds of individuals 
descending from the same parents; and instead of a simple 
co-operation between two differentiated individuals in the 
rearing of offspring, there is an involved co-operation among 
sundry differentiated classes of individuals in the rearing 
of offspring. 

§ 4. True rudimentary forms of Super-organic Evolu- 
tion are displayed only by some of the higher vertebrata. 

Certain birds form communities in which there is a small 
amount of co-ordination. Among rooks we see such integra- 
tion as is implied by the keeping-together of the same 
families from generation to generation, and by the exclusion 
of strangers. There is some vague control, some recog- 
nition of proprietorship, some punishment of offenders, and 
occasionally expulsion of them. A slight specialization is 
shown in the stationing of sentinels while the flock feeds. 
And usually we see an orderly action of the whole com- 
munity in respect of going and coming. There has been 
reached a co-operation comparable to that exhibited by those 
small assemblages of the lowest human beings, in which 
there exist no governments. 

Gregarious mammals of most kinds display little more 
than the union of mere association. In the supremacy of 
the strongest male in the herd, we do, indeed, see a trace of 
governmental organization. Some co-operation is shown. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE FACTOE8 OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA. 

§ 6. The behaviour of a single inanimate object depends 
on the co-operation between its own forces and the forces 
to which it is exposed: instance a piece of metal, the mole- 
cules of which keep the solid state or assume the liquid 
state, according partly to their natures and partly to the 
heat-waves falling on them. Similarly with any group of 
inanimate objects. Be it a cart-load of bricks shot down, 
a barrowf ul of gravel turned over, or a boy's bag of marbles 
emptied, the behaviour of the assembled masses — here stand- 
ing in a heap with steep sides, here forming one with sides 
much less inclined, and here spreading out and rolling in 
all directions — is in each case determined partly by the 
properties of the individual members of the group, and 
partly by the forces of gravitation, impact, and friction, they 
are subjected to. 

It is equally so when the discrete aggregate consists of 
organic bodies, such as the members of a species. For a 
species increases or decreases. in numbers, widens or con- 
tracts its habitat, migrates or remains stationary, continues 
an old mode of life or falls into a new one, under the com- 
bined influences of its intrinsic nature and the environing 
actions, inorganic and organic. 

It is thus, too, with aggregates of men. Be it rudimen- 
tary or be it advanced, every society displays phenomena 

that are ascribable to the characters of its units and to the 

8 
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Among these are the alterations of climate caused by 
clearing and by drainage. Such alterations may be favour- 
able to social growth, as where a rainy region is made less 
rainy by cutting down forests, or a swampy surface rendered 
more salubrious and fertile by carrying off water * • or they 
may be unfavourable, as where, by destroying the forests a 
region already dry is made arid: witness the seat of the old 
Semitic civilizations, and, in a less degree, Spain. 

Next come the changes wrought in the kinds and quan- 
tities of plant-life over the surface occupied. These chano*es 
are three-fold. There is the increasing culture of plants 
conducive to social growth, replacing plants not conducive 
to it; there is the gradual production of better varieties of 
these useful plants, causing, in time, great divergences from 
their originals; and there is, eventually, the introduction of 
new useful plants. 

Simultaneously go on the kindred changes which social 
progress works in the Fauna of the region. We have the 
diminution or destruction of some or many injurious spe- 
cies. We have the fostering of useful species, which has 
the double effect of increasing their numbers and making 
their qualities more advantageous to society. Further we 
have the naturalization of desirable species brought from 
abroad. 

It needs but to think of the immense contrast between a 
wolf-haunted forest or a boggy moor peopled with wild 
birds, and the fields covered ,with crops and flocks which 

* It is worth noting that draina«;c increases what we may figuratively call 
terrestrial respiration; and that on terrestrial respiration the lives of land- 
plants, and therefore of land-animals, and therefore of men, depend. Every 
change of atmospheric pressure produces exits or entrances of the air into all 
the interstices of the soil. The depth to which these irregular inspirations 
and expirations reach, is increased by freedom from water ; since interstices 
occupied by water cannot be filled by air. Thus those chemical decomposi- 
tions effected by the air that is renewed with every fall and rise of the baro- 
meter, are extended to a greater depth by drainage; and the plant-life 
depending on such decompositions is facilitated. 
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changc<l by changing circumstances, tend to re-mould the 
&ji:uity into congniity with themselves. 

In addition, therefore, to the original nature of the 
individuals and the original nature of the society they form, 
we have to take into account the induced natures of the 
two. Eventually, mutual modification becomes a potent 
cauiwj of transformation in both. 
N S 11- Yet a further derivative factor of extreme import- 

an<H» n»niains. I mean the influence of the super-organic 
environment — the action and reaction between a society and 
n«*i|i^hU)urin^ soi'ieties. 
p While there exist only small, wandering, unorganized 
hordt»s, the contlicts of these with one another work no 
prnnanrnt changes of arrangement in them. But when 
th<'n^ have aristui the definite chieftainships which frequent 
* conHifts tend to initiate, and especially when the conflicts 
havo ended in subjugations, there arise the rudiments of 
|M)[itii'ttl organization; and» as at first, so afterwards, the 
wars of six'ietios with one another have all-important effects 
in (Uneloping 84K*ial stniotures, or rather, certain of them. 
For I may hen>, in |>assing. indicate the truth to be hereafter 
rxhihittMl in full, that while the industrial organization of a 
8<Hnrty is mainly detennineil by its inorganic and organic 
rnvironinents, its governmental organization is mainly de- 
tomiino<l by its superorganic environment — by the actions 
of those a<ijacent societies with which it carries on the strng- 
^^gle for existence. 

§ 12. There remains in the group of derived factors one 
more, the potency of which can scarcely be over-estimated. 
I mean that accumulation of super-or2:anic pro<lucts which 
we commonly distinguish as artificial, but which, philoso- 
phically considered, are no less natural than all other pro- 
ducts of evolution. There are several orders of these. 

First come the material aj>pliances, which, beginning 
with roughly-chipped flints, end inThe complex automatic 
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into a larger whole, and each acting on the other orders 
while reacted on by them, constitute an immensely-volumi- 
nous, immensely-complicated, and immensely-powerful set 
of influences. During social evolution they are ever modi- 
fying individuals and modifying society, while being modi- 
fied by both. They gradually form what we may consider 
^ either as a non- vital part of the society itself, or else as a 
,^v • secondary environment, which eventually becomes more 
.\> gt"^ important than the primary environments — so much more 
^ important that there arises the possibility of carrying on a 
■ '•\ high kind of social life under inorganic and organic con- 
ditions which originally would have prevented it. 

§ 13. Such are the factors in outline. Even when pre- 
sented under this most general form, the combination of 
them is seen to be of an involved kind. 

Recognizing the primary truth that social phenomena 
depend in part on the natures of the individuals and in part 
on the forces the individuals are subject to, we see that these 
two fundamentally-distinct sets of factors, with which social 
changes commence, give origin to other sets as social changes 
advance. The pre-established environing influences, inor- 
ganic and organic, which are at first almost unalterable, 
become more and more altered by the actions of the evolving 
society. Simple growth of population brings into play fresh 
causes of transformation that are increasingly important. 
' The influences which the society exerts on the natures of 

its units, and those which the units exert on the nature of 
the society, incessantly co-operate in creating new elements. 
As societies progress in size and structure, they work on one 
another, now'by their war-struggles and now by their indus- 
trial intercourse, profound metamorphoses. And the ever- 
accumulating, ever-complicating super-organic products, 
material and mental, constitute a further set of factors which 
become more and more influential causes of change. So 
that, involved as the factors are at the beginning, each step 
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CHAPTER ni. 

ORIGINAL EXTERNAL FACTORS. 

§ 14. A COMPLETE outline of the original external fac- 
tors implies a knowledge of the past which we have not got, 
and are not likely to get. Now that geologists and archae- 
ologists are uniting to prove that human existence goes 
back to a time so remote that " pre-historic " scarcely ex- 
presses it, we are shown that the effects of external condi- 
tions on social evolution cannot be fully traced. Remem- 
bering that the 20,000 years, or so, during which man has 
lived in the Nile-valley, is made to seem a relatively-small 
period by the evidence that he coexisted with the extinct 
mammals of the drift — remembering that England had 
human inhabitants at an epoch which good judges think 
was glacial — remembering that in America, along with the 
bones of a Mastodon imbedded in the alluvium of the Bour- 
bense, were found arrow-heads and other traces of the sav- 
ages who had killed this member of an order no longer 
represented in that part of the world — remembering that, 
judging from the evidence as interpreted by Professor Hux- 
ley, those vast subsidences which changed a continent into 
the Eastern Archipelago, took place after the Negro-race 
was established as a distinct variety of man; we must infer 
that it is hopeless to trace back the external factors of social 
phenomena to anything like their first forms. 

One important truth only, implied by the evidence thus 
glanced at, must be noted. Geological changes and meteoro- 
logical changes, as well as the consequent changes of Floras 

16 
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mainly on the life of these mammals, is also remotely de- 
pendent on the same source of heat. But where, 
as in such places, the temperature which man's vital func- 
tions require can be maintained with difficulty, social evo- 
lution is not possible. There can be neither a sufficient sur- 
plus-power in each individual nor a sufficient number of 
individuals. Not only are the energies of an Esquimaux 
expended mainly in guarding against loss of heat, but his 
bodily functions are greatly modified to the same end. 
Without fuel, and, indeed, unable to bum within his snow- 
hut anything more than an oil-lamp, lest the walls should 
melt, he has to keep up that warmth which even his thick 
fur-dress fails to retain, by devouring vast quantities of blub- 
ber and oil; and his digestive system, heavily taxed in pro- 
viding the wherewith to meet excessive loss by radiation, 
supplies less material for other vital purposes. This great 
physiological cost of individual life, indirectly checking 
the multiplication of individuals, arrests social evolu- 
tion. A kindred relation of cause an(f effect is 
shown us in the Southern hemisphere by the still-more- 
miserable Fuegians. Living nearly unclothed in a region 
of storms, which their wretched dwellings of sticks and 
grass do not exclude, and having little food but fish and 
mollusks, these beings, described as scarcely human in ap- 
pearance, have such difficulty in preserving the vital balance 
in face of the rapid escape of heat, that the surplus for in- 
dividual development is narrowly restricted, and, conse- 
quently, the surplus for producing and rearing new indi- 
viduals. Hence the numbers remain too small for exhibit- 
ing anything beyond incipient social existence. 

Though, in some tropical regions, an opposite extreme 
of temperature so far impedes the vital actions as to impede 
social development, yet hindrance from this cause seems 
exceptional and relatively unimportant. Life in general, 
and mammalian life along with it, is great in quantity as 
well as individually high, in localities that are among the 
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the environment co-operate with the characters of human 
beings in determining social phenomena. 

One result of enumerating these original external factors 
and observing the parts they play, has been that of bringing 
into view the fact, that the earlier stages of social evolution 
are far more dependent on local conditions than the later 
stages. Though societies such as we are now most familiar 
with, highly organized, rich in appliances, advanced in 
knowledge, can, by the help of various artifices, thrive in 
unfavorable habitats; yet feeble, unorganized societies can- 
not do so. They are at the mercy of their surroundings. 

Moreover we thus find answers to the* questions some- 
times raised in opposition to the doctrine of social evolution 
— How does it happen that so many tribes of savages have 
made no manifest progress during the long period over 
which human records extend? And if it is true that the 
human race existed during the later geologic periods, why, 
for 100,000 years or more, did no traceable civilization re- 
sult? To these questions, I say, adequate replies are fur* 
nished. When, glancing over the classes and orders of 
original external factors above set down, we observe how 
rare is that combination of favourable ones joined with ab- 
sence of unfavourable ones, by which alone the germs of 
societies can be fostered — when we remember that in pro- 
portion as the appliances are few and rude, the knowledge 
small, and the co-operation feeble, the establishment of any 
improvement in face of surrounding difficulties must take 
a long time — when we remember that this helplessness of 
primitive social groups left them exposed to each adverse 
change, and so caused repeated losses of such advances as 
were made; it becomes easy to imderstand why, for an 
enormous period, no considerable societies were evolved. 

But now having made this general survey of the original 
external factors, and drawn these general inferences, we may 
leave all detailed consideration of them as not further con- 
cerning us. For in dealing with the Principles of Sociology, 
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manner) possesses a deeper meaning than appears. There is 
a relationship between the two natures such that, allowing 
for differences of kind and degree in the emotions, we may 
regard the co-ordination of them in the child as analogous to 
the co-ordination in the primitive man. 

§ 34. The more special emotional traits are in large part 
dependent on, and further illustrative of, this general trait. 
This relative impulsiveness, this smaller departure from 
primitive reflex action, this lack of the re-representative 
emotions which hold the simpler ones in check, is accom- 
panied by i mpro vidence. 

The Australians are " incapable of anything like perse- 
vering labour, the reward of which is in futurity; " the 
Hottentots are " the laziest people under the sun ; " and with 
the Bushmen it is " always either a feast or a famine." 
Passing to the indigenes of India, we read of the Todas that 
they are " indolent and slothful ; " of the Bhils, that they 
have " a contempt and dislike to labour " — will haK starve 
rather than work; of the Santals, that they have not " the 
unconquerable laziness of the very old Hill-tribes." So, 
from Northern Asia, the Kirghiz may be taken as exempli- 
fying idleness. In America, we have the fact that none of 
the aboriginal peoples, if uncoerced, show capacity for in- 
dustry: in the North, cut off from his hunting life, the 
Indian, capable of no other, decays and disappears; and in 
the South, the tribes disciplined by the Jesuits lapsed into 
their original state, or a worse, when the stimuli and re- 
straints ceased. All which facts are in part ascribable to 
inadequate consciousness of the future. Where, as in sundry 
Malayo-Polynesian societies, we find considerable industry 
it goes along with a social state implying discipline through- 
out a long past. It is true that perseverance with a view 
to remote benefit occurs among savages. They bestow much 
time and pains on their weapons, etc. : six months to make 
as many arrows, a year in hollowing out a bowl, and many 
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his conditions it is impossible for the savage to have an ex- 
tended consciousness of individual possession. Established, 
as the sentiment can be, only by experiences of the gratifi- 
cations which possession brings, continued through succes- 
sive generations, it cannot arise where the circumstances 
do not permit many such experiences. Beyond the few rude 
appliances ministering to bodily wants and decorations, the 
primitive man has nothing to accumulate. Where he has 
grown into a pastoral life, there arises a possibility of benefits 
from increased possessions: he profits by multiplying his 
flocks. Still, while he remains nomadic, it is difficult to sup- 
ply his flocks with unfailing food when they are large, and 
he has increased losses from enemies and wild animals; so 
that the benefits of accumulation are kept within narrow 
limits. Only as the agricultural state is reached, and only as 
the tenure of land passes from the tribal form, through the 
family form, to the individual form, is there a widening of 
the sphere for the proprietary sentiment. 

Distinguished by improvidence, and by deficiency of that 
desire to own which checks improvidence, the savage is thus 
debarred from experiences which develop this desire and 
diminish the improvidence. 

§ 35. Let us turn now to those emotional traits which 
directly affect the formation of social groups. Varieties of 
mankind are social in different degrees; and, further, are 
here tolerant of restraint and there intolerant of it. Clearly, 
the proportions between these two characteristics must 
greatly affect social unions. 

Describing the Mantras, indigenes of the Malay-penin- 
sula, pere Bourien says — " liberty seems to be to them a 
necessity of their very existence; " " every individual lives 
as if there were no other person in the world but himself; " 
they separate if they dispute. So is it with the wild men 
in the interior of Borneo, " who do not associate with each 
other; " and whose children, when " old enough to shift 
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ture is everywhere shown by men composing social aggi'e- 
gates of considerable sizes. In such semi-civilized com- 
munities as tropical Africa contains, it is conspicuous; and 
it characterized the peoples who formed the extinct oriental 
nations, as also those who formed the extinct nations of the 
New World. 

If, as among the Mantras above named, intolerance of 
restraint is joined with want of sociality, there is a double 
obstacle to social union : a cause of dispersion is not checked 
by a cause of aggregation. If, as among the Todas, a man 
will sit inactive for hours, '^ seeking no companionship," he 
is under less temptation to tolerate restrictions than if soli- 
tude is unbearable. Clearly, the ferocious Fijian in whom, 
strange as it seems, " the sentiment of friendship is strongly 
developed," is impelled by this sentiment, as well as by his 
extreme loyalty, to continue in a society in which despotism 
based on cannabalism is without check. 

Induction thus sufficiently verifies the deduction that 
primitive men, who, before any arts of life were developed, 
necessarily lived on wild food, implying wide dispersion of 
small numbers, were, on the one hand, not much habituated 
to associated life, and were, on the other hand, habituated 
to that uncontrolled following of immediate desires which 
goes along with separateness. So that while the attractive 
force was small the repulsive force was great. Only as they 
were led into greater gregariousness by local conditions 
which furthered the maintenance of many persons on a small 
area, could there come that increase of sociality required 
to check unrestrained action. And here we see yet a further 
difficulty which stood in the way of social evolution at the 
outset. 

§ 36. Led as we thus are from emotions of an exclusive- 
ly egoistic kind to emotions which imply the presence of 
other individuals, let us take first the ego-altruistic. {Prm, 
of Psy,, §§ 519 — 23.) Before there exist in considerable 
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self by a funeral feast; and in some semi-civilized societies, 
one motive for killing a female infant is avoidance of the 
future cost of a marriage festival — a cost made great by 
the prevailing love of display. 

This ego-altruistic sentiment, increasing in strength as 
social aggregation advances, is, during early stages, an im- 
portant controlling agency; as, indeed, it continues still to 
be. Joined with sociality, it has ever been a power helping 
to bind together the units of each group, and tending to 
cultivate a conduct furthering the general welfare. Prob- 
ably a kind of subordination was produced by it before there 
was any political subordination; and in some cases it se- 
cures social order even now. Mr. Wallace says: — 

*' I have lived with communities of savages in South America and 
in the East, who have no laws or law courts but the public opinion of 
the village freely expressed. Each man scrupulously respects the 
rights of his fellow, and any infraction of those rights rarely or never 
takes place. In such a community all are nearly equal." 

§ 37. Traits of the primitive nature due to presence or 
absence of the altruistic sentiments, remain to be glanced at. 
Having sympathy for their root, these must, on the hypothe- 
sis of evolution, develop in proportion as circumstances make 
sympathy active; that is — in proportion as they foster the 
domestic relations, in proportion as they conduce to sociality, 
and in proportion as they do not cultivate aggressiveness. 

Evidence for and against this a priori inierence is diffi- 
cult to disentangle and to generalize. Many causes conspire 
to mislead us. We assume that there will be tolerably uni- 
form manifestations of character in each race; but we are 
wrong. Both the individuals and the groups differ consider- 
ably ; as in Australia, where one tribe ^^ is decidedly quiet '' 
and another " decidedly disorderly." We assume that the 
traits shown will be similar on successive occasions, which 
they are not: the behaviour to one traveller is unlike the 
behaviour to another; probably because their own behav- 
iours are unlike. Commonly, too, the displays of character 
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and among the savage, the self-sacrifice required is as great 
as among the civilized. Hence the fondness for children 
which even the lowest of mankind display; though, with 
their habitual impulsiveness, they often join with it great 
cruelty. The Fuegians, described as " very fond " of their 
children, nevertheless sell them to the Patagonians for 
slaves. Great love of offspring is ascribed to the New Guinea 
people; and yet a man will " barter one or two " with a 
trader for something he wants. The Australians, credited 
by Eyre with strong parental affection, are said to desert 
sick children; and Angas asserts of them that on the Mun*ay 
they sometimes kill a boy to bait their hooks with his fat. 
Though among the Tasmanians the parental instinct is 
described as strong, yet they practised infanticide; and 
though, among the Bushmen, the rearing of offspring under 
great difficulties implies much devotion, yet Moffat says they 
^' kill their children without remorse on various occasions." 
Omitting further proofs of parental love on the one hand, 
qualified on the other by examples of a violence which will 
slay a child for letting fall something it was carrying, we 
may safely say of the primitive man that his philoprogeni- 
tiveness is strong, but its action, like that of his emotions 
in general, irregular. 

Keeping this in mind, we shall be aided in reconciling 
the conflicting accounts of his excessive egoism and his fel- 
low feeling — his cruelty and his kindness. The Fuegians 
are affectionate towards each other; and yet in times of 
scarcity they kill the old women for food. Mouat, who 
describes the Andamanese as a merciless race, nevertheless 
says that the one he took to Calcutta had a " very kind and 
amiable character.'^ Many and extreme cruelties are proved 
against the Australians. Yet Eyre testifies to their kind- 
ness, their self-sacrifice, and even their chivalry. So, too, 
of the Bushmen. Lichtenstein thinks that in no savage is 
there "so high a degree of brutal ferocity; " but Moffat 
was " deeply affected by the sympathy of these poor Bush- 
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civilized. The sanguinary Fijians have reached a consider- 
able social development. Burton says of the Fan that 
" cruelty seems to be with him a necessary of life; " and yet 
the Fans have advanced arts and appliances, and live in 
villages having, some of them, four thousand inhabitants. 
In Dahomey, where a large population considerably organ- 
ized exists, the love for bloodshed leads to frequent horrible 
sacrifices; and the social system of the ancient Mexicans, 
rooted as it was in cannibalism, and yet highly evolved in 
many ways, shows us that it is not the lowest races which 
are the most inhuman. 

Help in judging the moral nature of savages is furnished 
by the remark of Mr. Bates, that " the goodness of these 
Indians, like that of most others amongst whom I lived, con- 
sisted perhaps more in the absence of active bad qualities, 
than in the possession of good ones; in other words, it was 
negative rather than positive. . . . The good-fellowship 
of our Cucamas seemed to arise, not from warm sympathy, 
but simply from the absence of eager selfishness in small 
matters." And we shall derive further help in reconciling 
what seem contradictory traits, by observing how the dog 
unites great affectionateness, sociality, and even sympathy, 
with habitual egoism and bursts of ferocity — how he passes 
readily from playful friendliness to fighting, and while at 
one time robbing a fellow dog of his food will at another 
succour him in distress. 

One kind of evidence, however, there is which amid all 
these conflicting testimonies, affords tolerably-safe guidance. 
The habitual behaviour to women among any people, indi- 
cates with approximate truth, the average power of the 
altruistic sentiments; and the indication thus yielded tells 
against the character of the primitive man. The actions of 
the stronger sex to the weaker among the uncivilized are 
frequently brutal; and even at best the conduct is unsym- 
pathetic. That slavery of women, often joined with cruelty 
to them, should be normal among savages, accepted as right 
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men, so greatly impedes co-operation. That " wavering and 
inconstant disposition," which commonly makes it " impos- 
sible to put any dependence on their promises," negatives 
that mutual trust required for social progress. Governed 
as he is by despotic emotions that successively depose one 
another, instead of by a council of the emotions shared in 
by all, the primitive man has an explosive, chaotic, incal- 
culable behaviour, which makes combined action very dif- 
ficult. One of the more special traits, partly 
resulting from this general trait, is his improvidence. Im- 
mediate desire, be it for personal gratification or for the 
applause which generosity brings, excludes fear of future 
evils; while pains and pleasures to come, not being vividly 
conceived, give no adequate spur to exertion: leaving a 
light-hearted, careless absorption in the present. So- 
ciality, strong in the civilized man, is less strong in the sav- 
age man. Among the lowest types the groups are small, 
and the bonds holding their units together are relatively 
feeble. Along with a tendency to disruption produced by 
the ill-controlled passions of the individuals, there goes com- 
paratively little of the sentiment causing cohesion. So that, 
among men carried from one extreme to another by gusts of 
feeling— men often made very irritable by hunger, which, as 
Livingstone remarks, " has a powerful effect on the tem- 
per " — there exists at once a smaller tendency to cohere 
from mutual liking, and a greater tendency to resist an au- 
thority otherwise causing cohesion. Though, be- 
fore there is much sociality, there cannot be much love of 
approbation; yet, with a moderate progress in social group- 
ing, there develops this simplest of the higher sentiments. 
The great and immediate benefits brought by the approval 
of fellow-savages, and the serious evils following their anger 
or contempt, are experiences which foster this ego-altruistic 
sentiment into predominance. And by it some subordina- 
tion to tribal opinion is secured, and some consequent regu- 
lation of conduct, even before there arises a rudiment of 
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lence which adjusts conduct for the benefit of others distant 
in space and time, the equity which implies representation 
of highly complex and abstract relations among human 
actions, the sense of duty which curbs selfishness when there 
are none present to applaud. 
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associations of ideas the primitive man forms are little liable 
to be changed. As experiences (multiplying in nimiber, 
gathered from a wider area, and added to by those which 
other men record) become more heterogeneous, the narrow 
notions first framed are shaken and made more plastic — 
there comes greater modijidbility of belief. In his relative 
rigidity of belief we see a smaller correspondence with an 
environment containing adverse facts; less of that repre- 
sentativeness which simultaneously grasps and averages 
much evidence; and a smaller divergence from those lowest 
actions in which impressions cause, irresistibly, the appro- 
priate motions. Conditioned as he is, the savage 
lacks abstract ideas. Drawn from many concrete ideas, an 
abstract idea becomes detachable from them only as fast as 
their variety leads to mutual cancellings of differences, and 
leaves outstanding that which they have in common. This 
implies growth of the correspondence in range and hetero- 
geneity; wider representation of the concretes whence the 
idea is abstracted; and greater remoteness from reflex 
/action. Such abstract ideas as those oi property and cause^ 
I belong to a still higher stage. For only after many special 
properties and many special causes have been abstracted, 
can there arise the re-abstracted ideas of property in general 
and cause in general. The conception of uniformr- 
ity in the order of phenomena, develops simultaneously. 
Only along with the use of measures does there grow up 
the means of ascertaining uniformity ; and only after a great 
accumulation of measured results does the idea of law be- 
come possible. Here, again, the indices of mental evolu- 
tion serve. The conception of natural order presupposes 
an advanced correspondence; it involves re-representative- 
ness in a high degree; and the implied divergence from 
reflex action is extreme. Until the notion of uni- 
formity has developed along with the use of measures, 
thought cannot have much dejmiteness. In primitive life, 
there is little to yield the idea of agreement; and so long 
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Absorb what nutriment it can, and to eject, in the shape of 
worm-cast, the 95 per cent, or so that is innutritive. Con- 
versely, the higher annulose creature, with special senses, 
as the bee, selects from plants concentrated nutritive mat- 
ters wherewith to feed its larvae, or, as the spider, sucks the 
ready-prepared juices from the flies it entraps. The progress 
from the less intelligent to the more intelligent and the most 
intelKgent among the Yertebrata^ is similarly accompanied 
by increasing ability in the selection of food. By herbivor- 
ous mammals the comparatively innutritive parts of plants 
have to be devoured in great quantities, that the requisite 
amounts of nutriment may be obtained; while carnivorous 
animals, which are mostly more sagacious, live on concen- 
trated foods of which small quantities suffice. Though the 
monkey and the elephant are not carnivorous, yet both have 
powers which, certainly by the one and probably by the 
other, are used in choosing the nutritive parts of plants when 
these are to be had. Coming to mankind, we observe that 
the diet is of the most concentrated kind obtainable; but 
that the uncivilized man is less choice in his diet than the 
civilized. And then among the highly civilized the most 
nutritive food is carefully separated from the rest: even to 
the extent that at table fragments of inferior quality are 
uneaten. 

My purpose in naming these seemingly-irrelevant con- 
trasts, isWpoint out the ariaTogy Bel^JCCUu piugicija ia^bodily 
nutrition and progress in mental nutrition. The psycTiically 
higher, like the physically higher, have greater powers of 
selecting materials fit for assimilation. Just as by appear- 
ance, texture, and odour, the superior animal is guided in 
choosing food, and swallows only things which contain much 
organizable matter; so the superior mind, aided by what 
we may figuratively call intellectual scent, passes by multi- 
tudes of unorganizable facts, but quickly detects facts full 
of significance, and takes them in as materials out of which 
cardinal truths may be elaborated. The less-developed in- 
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reflective activity. Among inferior gregarious creatures as 
rooks that rise in a flock when one rises, or as sheep that fol- 
low a leader in leaping, we see an almost automatic repeti- 
tion of actions witnessed in others; and this peculiarity 
common to the lowest human types — this tendency to " ape '' 
others, as we significantly call it — implies a smaller de- 
parture from the brute type of mind. It shows us a mental 
action which is, from moment to moment, chiefly deter- 
mined by outer incidents; and is therefore but little deter- 
mined by causes involving excursiveness of thought, im- 
agination, and original idea. 

§ 43. Our conception of the primitive man — intellec- 
tual, will grow clearer when, with the above inductions, we 
join illustrations of his feeble grasp of thought. 

Common speech fails to distinguish between mental ac- 
tivities of different grades. A boy is called clever who takes 
in simple ideas rapidly, though he may prove incapable of 
taking in complex ideas; and a boy is condemned as stupid 
because he is slow in rote-learning, though he may appre- 
hend abstract truths more quickly than his teacher. Con- 
trasts of this nature must be recognized, if we would inter- 
pret the conflicting evidence respecting the capacities of the 
uncivilized. Even of the Fuegians we read that they ^^ are 
not usually deficient in intellect ; " even the Andamanese are 
described as " excessively quick and clever; " and the Aus- 
tralians are said to be as intelligent as our own peasants. 
But the ability thus referred to as .possessed by men of the 
lowest types, is one for which the simpler faculties suffice • 
and goes along with inability when any demand is made on 
the complex faculties. A passage which Sir John Lubbock 
quotes from Mr. Sproat's account of the Ahts may be taken 
as descriptive of the average state: — 

**The native mind, to an educated man, seems generaUy to be. 
asleep. ... On his attention being fuUy aroused, he often shows 
much quickness in reply and ingenuity in argument. But a short 
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tecturaJly. Instead of a sacred edifice evolved from tlie 
sepuloliral chamber, we have, in the Indian Tope, a sacred 
edifice evolved from the grave-heap itself, " The Tope is 
the lineal and direct descendant of the fnnereal tumulus," 
says Mr. Fergusaon; or, as defined by Gen. Cunningham in 
his elaborate work, it ia " a regularhj-luili cairn," aa ita 
name implies. Of these Indian Topes, some contain relics 
of Sakya-muni; and others contain rehcs of his principal 
disciples, priests, and saints: relics only, because in the case 
of Sakyfi-muni, parts of his remains were carried to different 
places, and because, in the other cases, burning of the dead 
having been adopted by the Indian Buddhists, the tomb 
became not the receptacle of a body but of a remnant. As 
nearly aa this change of practice permits, therefore, the Tope 
is a tomb; and the prayers offered at Topes, the processions 
made roimd them, and the adorations paid to them (aa shown, 
in the sculptures on their own surfaces), prove that they 
are simply solid temples instead of hollow temples. Further 
evidence of this remains: the name given to certain of them, 
Chaitya, means, in Sanskrit, " an altar, a temple, as weU aa 
any monument raised on the site of a funeral pile." 

Returning to the grave-heap in its original form, we 
have first to recall the fact (§ 85) that among savages who 
bury, and who take supplies of food to the dead, the grave- 
heap is thereby made a heap on which offerings are placed. 
Here of earth or turf, there partly of stones, elsewhere of 
stones entirely, it has the same relation to offerings for the 
dead that an altar has to offerings for a deity. 

Where corpses are supported on platforms, which also 
bear the refreshments provided, these platforms become 
practically altars; and we have evidence that in some cases 
the altars used in the worship of deities are derived from 
them. In Tahiti, when Cook was there, the altars on which 
the natives placed their offerings to the gods were similar to 
the biers on which they placed their dead: both were small 
stages, raised on wooden pillars, from five to seven feet high. 



"We worshipped those whom we hud seen with our ejea, their 
I death and their life amongat us." 

1 we know ia this, the ;oung and the old die, uad the shado 

I departs. The Unkulunkiilu of us black mFn is that one to whom 

■we pray for our cattle, and worship, saying, ' Father 1 ' We aay, 

'Udhlamini! Uhhadcbe 1 Umutimkulu ! Uthlomol Let me obtain 

Kwbat I wish, Lord I Let me not die, but live, and walk long on the 

^eorth.' Old people see him at night iu their dreams." 

Here, then, we see ancestor- worship in but a aliglitly- 

Pdeveloped form — an unhistoric ancestor- worship. There 

lave arisen no personages dominant enough to retaiu their 

istinct individualities through many generationa, and to 

labordinate the minor traditional individualities. 
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§ 149. Peoples who are more settled and further ad- 
vanced show us a progress. Along with worship of recent 
and local ancestors, there goes worship of ancestors who died 
at earlier dates, and who, remembered by their power, have 
acquired in the general mind a supremacy. This truth ought 
to need but little illustration, for the habits of ancient races 

:e it familiar. As Mr. Grote says — 

In the retrospective faith of a Greek, the ideas of worship and 
Kncestry coalesced : every association of men, large or amall, in whom 
there existed a feeling of present union, traced back that union to 
some common initial progenitor, and that progenitor, again, was 
either the common god whom they worshipped, or some semi-divine 
being closely allied to him." 

This stage of development in which, along with worship 
3of ancestry traced back a certain number of generations, 
;^ere went a more widely-diffused worship of some to whom 
le relationships were lost in the far past, we find paralleled 
'!n other places; as, for example, in Peru. Sun-worship and 
Ynca-worship were there associated with an active worship 
of forefathers. Avendaiio, repeating the affirmative an- 
swers to his questions, says: — 

" Each of your ancestors . . . worshipped the miTroaysM, who is 

founder or senior of the village, from whom you are sprung. He 
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possessed in common by the Greek god and the primitive 
ghost? 

How deeply rooted are these ideas of deities, is further 
shown by the slowness with which culture changes them. 
Down to civilized times the Greeks thought of their gods as 
material persons. About 560 b. c. they believed in a living 
woman palmed upon them as Athene; and in 490 b. c, to 
Phidippides on his way from Athens to Sparta, Pan, meet- 
ing him, complains of neglect. Mahomet had to forbid the 
adoration which certain of his followers offered him; and 
about A. D. 1000 the Caliph Hakem was worshipped while 
living, and is still worshipped by the Druses. Paul and 
Barnabas were treated as gods by the priest and people of 
Lystra. And the sculpture, painting, and literature of medi- 
aeval Europe, show how grossly anthropomorphic was the 
conception of deity which prevailed down to recent centu- 
ries. Only alluding to the familiar evidence furnished by 
the mystery-plays, it will suffice if I instance the Old-French 
verses which describe God's illness as cured by laughter at 
a dancing rhymer (see Appendix A). Nor among some 
Catholic peoples are things much better now. Just as the 
existing savage beats his idol if his hopes are not fulfilled — 
just as the ancient Arcadian was apt " to scourge and prick 
Pan if he came back empty-handed from the chase; " so, an 
Italian peasant or artizan will occasionally vent his anger by 
thrashing a statue of the Madonna: as in Milan in Sept., 
1873, and as at Rome not long before. Instead of its being 
true that ideas of deity such as are entertained by cultivated 
people, are innate; it is, contrariwise, true that they arise 
only at a comparatively advanced stage, as results of ac- 
cumulated knowledge, greater intellectual grasp, and higher 
sentiment. 

§ 204. Behind the supernatural being of this order, as 

behind supernatural beings of all other orders, we thus find 

that there has in every case been a human personality. 
28 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

THE PEIMITIVE THEORY OF THINGS. 

§ 205. That seeming chaos of puerile assumptions and 
monstrous inferences, making up the vast mass of super- 
stitious beliefs everywhere existing, thus falls into order 
when, instead of looking back upon it from our advanced 
stand-point, we look forward upon it from the stand-point of 
the primitive man. 

Interpreters of early conceptions err in ways like those 
in which teachers of the young err. Xever having studied 
Psychology, the pedagogue has but the dimmest notion of 
his pupil's mind; and, thinking of the undeveloped intel- 
lect as though it had ideas which only the developed intellect 
can have, he presents it with utterly incomprehensible facts 
— generalizations before there exist in it the things to be 
generalized, and abstractions while there are none of the 
concrete experiences from which such abstractions are de- 
rived: so causing bewilderment and an appearance of stu- 
pidity. Similarly, narrators of primitive legends and specu- 
lators about the superstitions of savages, carry with them 
the general notions civilization has developed, and, credit- 
ing the savage with these, either express an unreasoning 
wonder that he should think as he does, or else, seeking to 
explain his thoughts, give explanations which ascribe to him 
ideas he cannot have. 

When, however, we cease to figure his mental processes 

in terms of our own, the confusion disappears. When, veri- 
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THE PRIMITIVE THEURY OP THIKGS. 

Hore decisively does it seem confirmed by other abnor 
iiaial insensibilities. Id swoon, apoplexy, catalepsy, and the 
unconsciousness iollowing violence, it appears that the 
other-self, instead of returning at call, will not return for 
periods varying from some minutes to some days. Occa- 
sionally after one of these states, the other-self tells what has 
happened in the interval; occasionally no account of its ad- 
ventnres can be got; and occasionally prolonged absence 
raises the doubt whether it has not gone away for an in- 
definite period. 

The distinction between these conditions of temporary 
insensibility and the condition of permanent insensibility, 
is one which, sometimes imperceptible to instructed persons, 
cannot be perceived by the savage. The normal uncon- 
sciousness of sleep from which a man's double is readily 
brought back, is linked by these abnormal kinds of imcon- 
Bcionaness from which the double is brought back with diffi- 
culty, to that lasting kind of unconsciousness from which the 
double cannot be brought back at all. Still, analogy leads 
the savage to infer that it will eventually come back. And 
here, recalling the remark often made among ourselves after 
a death, that it is difficult to beliove the deceased, lying not 
more quietly than he has often done, will never move again, 
let me point out how powerful over the primitive mind must 
be the association between this sleep-like quiescence and the 
waking that habitually follows — an association which, even 
slone, must go far towards suggesting resurrection. Such 
resurrection, shown by the universal fear of the dead to be 
vaguely imagined even by the lowest races, becomes clearly 
imagined in proportion as the idea of a wandering duplicate 
is made definite by the dream-theory- 

The aecond-self ascribed to each man, at first differs in 
nothing from its original. It is figured as equally visible, 
equally material; and no less suffers hunger, thirst, fatigue, 
pain. Indistinguishable from the person himself, capable 
<rf being slain, drowned, or otherwise destroyed a second 
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bers of a tribe make different statements; and the same in- 
dividual varies his interpretations as occasion suggests. But 
in course of time the beliefs are elaborated into a well-knit 
system. Further, the hypothesis to which the ghost-theory 
leads, initiated by anomalous occurrences, extends itself to 
all phenomena; so that the properties and actions of sur- 
rounding things, as well as the thoughts and feelings of men, 
are ascribed to unseen beings, who thus constitute a com- 
bined mechanism of causation. 

While increasing in mass and in coherence, the super- 
natural aggregate increases in heterogeneity. Alike as 
ghosts are at first conceived to be, they become unlike as 
fast as the tribe grows, complicates, and begins to have a his- 
tory: the ghost-fauna, almost homogeneous at the outset, 
differentiates. Originally, the only distinctions of good or 
bad among the doubles of the dead, are such as were shown 
by the living men; as are also the only unlikenesses of 
power. , But there soon arise conceived contrasts in good- 
ness between the ghosts of relatives and the ghosts of other 
persons; as well as stronger contrasts between friendly 
ghosts belonging to the tribe and malicious ghosts belong- 
ing to other tribes. When social ranks are established, there 
follow contrasts of rank and accompanying potency among 
supernatural beings; which, as legends expand, grow more 
and more marked. Eventually there is formed in this way 
a hierarchy of partially-deified ancestors, demigods, great 
gods, and among the great gods one who is supreme ; while 
there is simultaneously formed a hierarchy of diabolical 
powers. Then come those further differentiations which 
specialize the functions and habitats of these supernatural 
beings; until each mythology has its major and minor pre- 
siding agents, from Apollo down to a dryad, from Thor down 
to a water-sprite, from a Saint down to a fairy. So that out 
of the originally small and almost uniform aggregate of 
supernatural beings, there gradually comes an aggregate as 
multiform as it is vast. 



CHAPTEK XXVn. 

THE SCOPE OF SOCIOLOGY. 

§ 208. Through the minds of some who are critical re- 
specting logical order, there has doubtless passed the thought 
that, along with the Data of Sociology, the foregoing chap- 
ters have included much which forms a part of Sociology 
itself. Admitting an apparent justification for this objec- 
tion, the reply is that in no case can the data of a science be 
stated before some knowledge of the science has been 
reached; and that the analysis which discloses the data can- 
not be made without reference to the aggregate of phenom- 
ena analyzed. For example, in Biology the explanation of 
functions implies knowledge of the various physical and 
chemical actions going on throughout the organism. Yet 
these actions become comprehensible only as fast as the rela- 
tions of structures and reciprocities of functions become 
known; nay, they cannot even be described without refer- 
ence to the vital actions intei'preted by them. Similarly in 
Sociology, it is impossible to explain the origin and develop- 
ment of those ideas and sentiments which are leading agents 
in social evolution, without referring directly or by implica- 
tion to the phases of that evolution. 

The need for this preliminary statement of data, and the 
especial need for the latter part of it, will be seen when the 
results are gathered up, generalized, and formulated. 

§ 209. After recognizing the truth that the phenomena 

of social evolution are determined partly by the external 
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labour within each — the rise of grades and kinds of distribu- 
tors as well as grades and kinds of producers. And then 
there have to be added the effects which the developing and 
differentiating industries produce on one another — the ad- 
vances of the industrial arts themselves, caused by mutual 
help. 

These developments of the structures and functions 
which make up the organization and life of each society, 
having been followed out, we have then to follow out certain 
associated developments which aid, and are aided by, social 
evolution — the developments of language, knowledge, mor- 
als, sesthetics. Linguistic progress has to be con- 
sidered first as displayed in language itself, while passing 
from a relatively incoherent, indefinite, homogeneous state, 
to states that are successively more coherent, definite, and 
heterogeneous. We have to note how increasing social com- 
plexity conduces to increasing complexity of language; and 
how, as a society becomes settled, its language acquires per- 
manence. The connexion between the developments of 
words and sentences and the correlative developments of 
thought which they aid, and which are aided by them, has 
to be observed: the reciprocity being traced in the increas- 
ing multiplicity, variety, exactness, which each helps the 
other to gain. Progress in intelligence, thus asso- 
ciated with progress in language, has also to be treated as 
accompanying social progress; which, while furthering it, 
is furthered by it. From experiences which accumulate, 
come comparisons leading to generalizations of simple kinds. 
Gradually the ideas of uniformity, order, and cause, becom- 
ing nascent, gain clearness with each fresh truth established. 
And while there has to be noted the connexion between each 
phase of science and the concomitant phase of social life, 
there have also to be noted the stages through which, within 
the body of science itself, there is an advance from a few, 
simple, incoherent truths, to a number of specialized sciences 
forming an aggregate of truths that are multitudinous, 
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words, before deductive interpretation of the general truths, 
there must come inductive establishment of them. 

Here, then, ending preliminaries, let us examine the 
facts of Sociology, for the purpose of seeing into what em- 
pirical generalizations they may be arranged. 



